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A  great  debate  is  taking  place  within  the  US  government  between 
those  who  believe  China  will  become  an  adversary  and  those  who  believe 
Chinese-US  relations  will  remain  focused  on  trade  and  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence.1  Although  the  current  debate  includes  a  far  more  complex  range 
of  possibilities,  this  dichotomy  highlights  the  fundamental  conundrum 
facing  diplomatic  and  military  decision  makers:  what  is  the  future  of 
Chinese-US  relations? 

Former  secretary  of  defense  Robert  Gates  expressed  the  view  of  many 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  when  he  said  in  March  2007,  “I  do 
not  see  China  at  this  point  as  a  strategic  adversary  of  the  United  States. 
It’s  a  partner  in  some  respects.  It’s  a  competitor  in  other  respects.  And 
so  we  are  simply  watching  to  see  what  they’re  doing.”2  In  his  statement, 
Secretary  Gates  was  careful  to  include  the  phrase  “at  this  point,”  leaving 
room  for  change  in  the  relationship.  Numerous  individuals  within  the 
military  strongly  hold  the  view  that  US  and  Chinese  interests  are  des¬ 
tined  to  clash  as  China  continues  its  rise  and,  in  coming  decades,  reaches 
economic  and  military  parity  with  the  United  States.3  This  view  is  similar 
in  many  ways  to  that  expressed  by  John  Mearsheimer — that  conflict 
rather  than  competition  between  great  powers  is  inevitable.4 

This  view  is  juxtaposed  with  a  decidedly  less  adversarial  perspective 
which  predominates  within  the  State  Department.  Former  secretary  of 
state  Hillary  Clinton  expressed  this  view  in  2009:  “Some  believe  that 
China  on  the  rise  is,  by  definition,  an  adversary.  To  the  contrary,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  United  States  and  China  can  benefit  from  and  contribute 
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to  each  other’s  successes.”5  For  those  who  hold  a  worldview  more  similar 
to  neoliberal  institutionalism,  China’s  status  as  friend  or  foe  is  largely 
determined  by  the  United  States — a  distinctly  constructivist  point.6  In 
essence,  China  and  the  United  States  are  naturally  destined  for  coopera¬ 
tion  based  on  economic  interests  but  are  susceptible  to  becoming  adver¬ 
saries  if  China  is  forced  into  that  role  by  US  action.7 

The  difficulty  with  each  school  of  thought  is  it  views  Chinese  ac¬ 
tions  through  Western  and  American  lenses  and  theoretical  frame¬ 
works.  This  leads  to  the  detrimental  effects  of  mirror  imaging.  China’s 
worldview  and  the  philosophy  that  shapes  it  are  different  from  those 
of  the  West;  therefore,  one  must  understand  the  basic  tenets  of  Chi¬ 
nese  strategic  culture  before  attempting  to  interpret  Chinese  actions  and 
long-term  ambitions.  Once  China’s  strategic  culture  is  understood,  three 
variables — economic  activity,  activity  in  cyberspace,  and  developments  in 
military  technology — offer  observers  from  all  schools  of  thought  a  sense 
of  whether  China  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  cooperation  or  conflict. 

This  article  offers  analysts  indicators  pertaining  to  each  variable  that 
can  determine  the  trend  of  the  Chinese-US  relationship.  Each  variable 
is  analyzed  in  terms  of  cooperation,  conflict,  and  US  options.  We  must 
note  that  no  single  current  or  future  action  described  below  necessarily 
serves  as  an  absolute  certainty  of  Chinese  intent  to  cooperate  or  fight, 
but  these  actions  are  highly  suggestive.  Based  on  this  perceived  direc¬ 
tion,  certain  options  then  become  available  to  the  United  States. 

Strategic  Culture 

While  the  debate  over  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  strategic  cul¬ 
ture  remain  unsettled,  the  concept — credited  to  Jack  Snyder  (1977) — 
has  received  considerable  attention  over  the  past  three  decades.8  Andrew 
Scobell  provides  the  most  straightforward  definition  of  strategic  culture : 
“a  persistent  system  of  values  held  in  common  by  the  leaders  or  group 
of  leaders  of  a  state  concerning  the  use  of  military  force.”9  Others  have 
offered  related  definitions  focusing  on  varying  components  of  the  con¬ 
cept.10  Most  important,  however,  is  that  US  scholars,  analysts,  and  the 
military  have  shown  particular  interest  in  Chinese  strategic  culture  since 
the  mid  to  late  1990s,  in  part  because  some  believe  China  may  become 
our  next  strategic  adversary.11 
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Chinese  strategic  culture  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  West  in  ways 
that  too  few  Americans  understand.  The  influence  of  Hellenic  philosophy, 
Judeo-Christianity,  Enlightenment  rationalism,  American  exceptionalism, 
and  the  US  experience  in  war  have  shaped  a  strategic  culture  that  prefers 
direct  engagement  with  the  enemy,  major  combat  operations,  and  total  de¬ 
feat  of  an  adversary.12  Chinese  strategic  culture  is  shaped  by  very  different 
influences  that  include  Daoism,  Confucianism,  Chinas  classical  military 
writings,  and — among  younger  military  officers — nationalism.13  To  under¬ 
stand  the  influence  of  these  traditional  ideas,  it  is  helpful  to  think  of  Lao 
Tzu’s  Dao  de  Jing  and  the  Analects  by  Confucius  as  core  texts  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  strategic  culture.  More  specifically,  Lao  Tzu  focuses  on  the 
metaphysical,  while  Confucius  offers  a  clear  approach  for  moral  behavior. 
The  Seven  Military  Classics  of  Ancient  China ,  which  includes  Sun  Tzu’s  Art 
of  War,  can  serve  as  the  capstone  of  traditional  Chinese  strategic  culture.14 
Admittedly,  this  is  a  simplification  of  a  complex  subject  that  was  more  than 
a  millennium  in  the  making  and  continues  to  evolve,  much  as  it  did  from 
the  sixth  century  BC  when  scholars  believe  Lao  Tzu,  Confucius,  and  Sun 
Tzu  are  likely  to  have  written  and  the  tenth  century  AD  when  Daoism, 
Confucianism,  and  Sun  Tzu’s  work  were  firmly  ingrained  in  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture,  writ  large,  and  more  specifically,  into  Chinese  strategic  culture.12 

Communism  has  also  played  a  central  role  in  shaping  strategic 
thought  over  the  past  six  decades,  but  as  Huiyen  Leng  pointed  out  in 
her  operational  coding  of  Mao  Zedong  and  Zhou  Enlai’s  beliefs,  both 
leaders  exhibited  a  Confucian  strategic  culture — suggesting  that  tradi¬ 
tional  strategic  culture  remained  intact  despite  communist  efforts  to  re¬ 
make  Chinese  culture.16  Most  recently,  scholars  and  China  analysts  have 
highlighted  the  impact  of  nationalism  in  shaping  the  external  actions  of 
the  Chinese  government,  an  important  point.  However,  China  and  its 
current  leaders  remain  deeply  influenced  by  more  than  two  millennia 
of  traditional  culture  that  offers  a  very  different  approach  to  addressing 
strategic  challenges  than  a  turn  to  raw  pursuit  of  national  interests.17 

In  one  of  his  early  works  on  the  subject,  Alastair  Iain  Johnston  sug¬ 
gests  China  has,  over  its  long  history,  had  a  parabellum  strategic  culture 
that  is  largely  realist  in  nature — a  view  that  minimizes  the  influence  of 
Eastern  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  Johnston  suggests  that  at  its  weakest, 
China  employs  a  strategy  of  appeasement.  When  weak  but  able  to  hold 
off  an  adversary,  it  employs  a  defensive  strategy.  And  when  militarily 
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superior,  China  takes  the  offensive.18  This  view  differs  greatly  from  how 
other  scholars  and  analysts  describe  Chinese  strategic  culture.19 

In  the  view  of  many  Chinese  scholars  and  military  officers,  the  country 
has  always  acted  defensively — never  offensively.20  Thus,  China  has  long 
acted  to  defend  its  territorial  integrity  and  core  interests,  not  for  ter¬ 
ritorial  expansion  or  the  greed  often  ascribed  in  Western  foreign  policy. 
This  point  is  of  central  importance  because  it  is  a  principal  characteristic 
of  why  China  views  its  actions  as  defensive.  Thus,  the  1979  invasion 
of  Vietnam  (the  Third  Indochina  War)  was  a  defensive  act  in  the  view 
of  Chinese  leaders;  for  scholars  and  officials  in  the  West,  it  was  seen  as 
an  aggressive  act  by  China.  Thus,  there  is  a  disconnect  when  US  and 
Chinese  foreign  policy  analysts  discuss  offensive  and  defensive  actions, 
because  what  Western  observers  often  see  as  an  offensive  act  is  viewed 
by  Chinese  observers — when  it  is  they  who  are  acting — as  defensive.21 

Equally  important  is  the  dramatic  divergence  between  Western  and 
Sino  military  strategies;  the  former  emphasizes  mass  at  the  point  of 
attack  while  the  latter  focuses  on  winning  without  fighting.  Chinese 
strategic  culture,  both  modern  and  traditional,  is  characterized  by  am¬ 
biguity,  disinformation,  and  secrecy — all  critical  to  good  generalship, 
according  to  Sun  Tzu.22  These  characteristics  are  important  because  they 
have  the  potential  to  achieve  victory  through  “acting  without  action” — a 
precept  of  Daoism  that  is  discernible  in  the  writings  of  China’s  classical 
military  strategy.23 

In  other  words,  China  can  achieve  its  strategic  objectives — “winning 
without  fighting” — by  employing  ambiguity,  deceit,  and  secrecy  in  such 
a  way  that  the  United  States  follows  a  path  (Dao)  desired  by  China.  This 
is  another  key  difference  between  Western  and  Sino  thinking.  US  strategic 
culture  is  often  conceptualized  as  (1)  determine  the  desired  outcome 
(ends),  (2)  ascertain  the  methods  to  achieve  those  ends  (ways),  and  (3) 
operationalize  a  strategy  (means).24  Chinese  strategic  culture,  however, 
does  not  begin  by  determining  the  desired  end  state.  Rather,  through 
“right  action,”  a  positive  end  state  unfolds.25 

While  the  Dao  was  originally  a  metaphysical  concept  designed  to  give 
structure  and  purpose  to  an  individual’s  path  in  life,  the  concept  be¬ 
came  so  culturally  ingrained  that  it  also  influenced  Chinese  strategic 
culture,  where  it  was  raised  to  the  national  level  and  is  guided  by  China’s 
leadership — civil  and  military.26  By  taking  advantage  of  opportunities 
as  they  arise  and  exploiting  the  situation,  one  attains  the  optimum 
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outcome.27  In  other  words,  China’s  civil  and  military  leadership  do  not 
a  have  cultural  imperative  that  leads  them  to  establish  a  desired  end  state 
to  which  they  orient  action,  as  is  common  in  the  West.  Rather,  there 
is  a  positive  (natural)  and  negative  (unnatural)  direction  in  which  the 
country  can  move.  This  causes  China  to  appear  to  be  acting  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  seeker.28  For  example,  China’s  path  (Dao)  includes  economic 
modernization,  but  it  does  not  include  a  specific  point  at  which  a  pre¬ 
determined  objective  will  be  reached — as  would  be  common  in  the 
West.  Admittedly,  this  may  be  difficult  for  the  Western  reader  because  it 
is  so  different  from  our  own  cognitive  approach. 

To  explain  this  concept  further,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  in 
Sino  tradition,  as  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  Sun  Tzu,  understanding 
the  potential  of  a  situation  enables  the  state  or  the  general  to  profit  when 
advantageous  circumstances  arise.  This  is  a  critical  skill/capability  for  a 
leader.  Ambiguity,  deception,  secrecy,  and  the  other  characteristics  Sun 
Tzu  praises  are  all  tools  for  maximizing  advantageous  circumstances.29 

The  essential  point  of  this  discussion  suggests  that  China’s  leaders  will 
pursue  strategic  opportunities  as  they  arise,  even  if  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  a  part  of  a  Western-conceived  end  state.30  Thus,  if  the  United  States 
is  weak  and  creates  a  space  China  sees  as  advantageous  to  fill,  it  is  likely 
to  do  so.  When  this  occurs,  it  should  not  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  grand 
strategy  to  displace  the  United  States.  Thinking  in  terms  of  the  “Great 
Game”  is  a  distinctly  Western  way  of  conceptualizing  foreign  policy.31 
Instead,  the  United  States  should  focus  on  understanding  the  path  China’s 
leadership  is  pursuing  and  work  to  support  those  objectives  where  they 
do  not  conflict  with  vital  US  interests.  Where  China’s  core  interests  con¬ 
flict  with  US  vital  interests,  China  can  be  influenced  if  the  United  States 
maintains  superiority  in  the  right  areas. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  China’s  strategic  culture  and  the  influ¬ 
ences  that  shape  how  its  civil  and  military  leaders  view  defense  and  foreign 
affairs.  China  observers — principally  those  concerned  with  the  direction 
of  the  Chinese-US  relationship — can  garner  a  stronger  sense  of  whether 
that  relationship  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  cooperation  or  conflict  by 
observing  three  areas  of  interests  within  the  context  of  Chinese  strategic 
culture:  China’s  growing  economic  power,  its  activities  in  cyberspace,  and 
its  ongoing  military  modernization.  Recognizing  anything  more  than  a 
sense  of  directionality,  however,  may  require  clairvoyance. 
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Chinese  Economic  Activity 

Sustaining  rapid  economic  growth  is  a  core  tenet  of  China’s  current 
path  and  a  primary  variable  that  can  either  ensure  Chinese-US  coopera¬ 
tion  or,  should  the  two  countries’  economic  interests  diverge,  lead  to 
economic  and/or  military  conflict.  The  role  and  importance  of  the  Chinese 
economy  to  the  regime  is  central  to  how  China’s  foreign  and  military 
policy  may  evolve  in  the  years  ahead.  This  is  why  Chinese  economic 
activity  is  selected  as  one  of  the  three  variables.  Given  the  real  or  per¬ 
ceived  fragility  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party’s  (CCP)  control  over 
the  country,  the  regime  views  maintaining  strong  economic  growth  as 
inextricably  linked  to  its  preservation — making  this  a  core  interest  and 
key  indicator.32  Although  the  current  preeminence  of  internal  stability 
through  continued  economic  growth  makes  a  cooperative  China  more 
likely,  observers  should  monitor  its  leadership  for  indications  of  whether 
the  country  will  continue  to  be  relatively  cooperative  or  attempt  to  under¬ 
mine  US  interests  and  employ  a  strategy  elaborated  by  Sun  Tzu  and 
consistent  with  Chinese  strategic  culture — winning  without  fighting. 

Cooperation 

Former  premier  Wen  Jiabao  expressed  hope  for  improvement  in  Chinese- 
US  relations:  “We  also  don’t  hope  for  this  year  to  become  an  unpeaceful 
year  in  the  China-US  economic  and  trade  relationship.  This  will  require 
both  sides  to  work  together.”33  One  reason  for  potential  Sino-US  co¬ 
operation  stems  from  positive  economic  and  financial  ties  between  the 
two  countries.  For  example,  China  holds  more  than  $1.5  trillion  of  US 
sovereign  debt,  while  Walmart  serves  (indirectly)  as  one  of  China’s  largest 
private— sector  employers.34  China’s  economic  policies  are  principally  de¬ 
signed  to  soothe  a  population  that  already  questions  the  regime’s  legiti¬ 
macy.  Economic  and/or  military  conflict  with  the  United  States  would 
not  aid  economic  growth  in  the  short  term.  This  makes  such  strife  un¬ 
likely  absent  a  clear  belief  that  conflict  is  necessary  for  the  long-term 
internal  stability  of  China.  Given  its  cultural  penchant  for  taking  the 
long  view,  perceived  efforts  to  slow  or  restrain  a  restoration  of  economic 
and  political  power  could,  however,  elicit  a  more  immediate  negative 
response.  Presently,  PRC  leaders  engage  in  little  more  than  occasional 
saber  rattling  to  stir  nationalistic  sentiment — when  a  distraction  from 
flagging  growth  is  perceived  as  beneficial  to  the  CCP.3?  Although  much 
has  been  made  of  China’s  provocative  rhetoric  concerning  territorial 
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claims,  the  domestic  and  international  politico-economic  environments 
provide  strong  support  for  the  proposition  that  the  regime  is  likely  to 
remain  largely  nonaggressive  for  the  foreseeable  future — absent  a  serious 
challenge  to  core  interests.36  A  continuation  of  the  status  quo,  and  espe¬ 
cially  expressions  of  military  cooperation  and  further  liberalization  of  its 
economic  policy,  would  indicate  China  is  following  a  cooperative  strategy. 

Barring  an  economically  debilitating  regime  change,  China  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  surpass  the  United  States  in  economic  and  military  might 
by  midcentury — although  such  a  transition  is  not  inevitable.  While  the 
latest  empirical  research  indicates  that  China’s  growth  is  likely  to  slow 
considerably  over  the  coming  decades,  it  will  continue  to  outstrip  that 
of  the  United  States,  giving  China  little  reason  to  employ  economic 
warfare  in  any  form.37  Moreover,  the  most  likely  question  is  not  if,  but 
when,  the  Chinese  economy  will  become  the  world’s  largest  and,  in  future 
decades,  lead  to  military  superiority.  Even  with  modest  economic  growth 
(by  Chinese  standards),  a  consistent  share  of  its  gross  domestic  product 
devoted  to  defense  spending,  and  relatively  optimistic  projections  of  US 
defense  expenditures,  China’s  military  outlays  are  likely  to  eclipse  US 
defense  spending  shortly  after  2025.  This  would  suggest  that  China’s 
most  rational  course  of  action  is  to  promote  sustained  economic  growth 
and  wait  until  its  status  as  the  world’s  leading  power  is  solidified.  The 
CCP  leadership  has  indicated  it  will  wait  until  that  time  has  come 
before  more  aggressively  seeking  to  challenge  the  status  quo  in  any 
substantive  way.38 

According  to  publicly  released  figures  from  China’s  finance  ministry,  the 
PRC  spends  more  on  internal  security  than  on  national  defense.  Internal 
security  funding  has  also  grown  more  quickly  over  the  past  two  years 
than  military  spending.39  With  the  CCP  focusing  on  internal  security, 
it  is  clear  the  regime  sees  this  as  a  serious  and  growing  concern — with 
instability  serving  as  a  potential  black  swan  in  Chinese  foreign  policy. 
In  light  of  uprisings  in  the  Middle  East  and  increasing  unrest  at  home, 
China’s  leaders  have  good  reason  to  be  concerned.  Due  to  concern 
for  instability  at  home,  China  is  unlikely  to  initiate  large-scale  change 
within  the  international  system.  Its  likely  course  of  action  over  the  com¬ 
ing  years  is  to  emphasize  economic  growth  and  continue  concentrating 
its  military  efforts  on  developing  defensive  capabilities.  However,  if  its 
economy  stagnates  and  internal  dissension  rises,  CCP  leaders  may  act 
differently  to  preserve  their  hold  on  power. 
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Lastly,  there  is  no  indication  that  over  the  next  decade  China’s  need 
for  food  or  energy  will  be  constrained  by  the  current  international  trad¬ 
ing  system.  Should  such  constraints  emerge,  China  would  probably 
wage  war  if  necessary  to  feed  its  people  or  power  its  industries.  To  avoid 
a  potential  conflict  over  energy  issues,  it  is  investing  more  in  green  energy 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth  and  working  to  improve  its  agricultural 
industry.  The  Chinese  government’s  actions  and  history  suggest  it  is  pur¬ 
suing  a  strategy  of  cooperation  and  conflict  avoidance  when  possible, 
while  saving  face. 

Conflict 

Considering  China’s  strategic  culture  and  the  geopolitical  environ¬ 
ment,  antagonistic  actions  by  the  PRC  toward  the  United  States  are 
more  likely  to  be  economic  than  military.  Given  its  cultural  preference 
for  winning  without  fighting,  economic  warfare  offers  the  PRC  an  ap¬ 
proach  that  challenges  the  United  States  resorting  to  kinetic  operations. 
In  both  Johnston’s  view  of  Chinese  strategic  culture  and  that  of  his  critics, 
such  an  approach  would  be  consistent  with  long-held  tradition.  These 
policies  would  be  designed  to  slow  economic  growth  in  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  or  to  create  instability  in  their  economies — speeding  China’s 
ascent.40  China  could  execute  this  strategy  by  accelerating  liquidation 
of  its  long  position  in  US  treasury  bonds  (causing  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar),41  by  limiting  US  access  to  rare  earth  elements,42  and  by  seek¬ 
ing  exclusive  partnerships  with  European  Union  countries  and  Japan 
in  high-tech  industries.43  While  carrying  out  such  actions,  the  Chinese 
government  is  likely  to  employ  a  deception  strategy — consistent  with 
its  strategic  culture — insisting  that  nothing  substantive  has  changed  in 
US-China  relations. 

China  has  been  diversifying  its  currency  holdings  for  some  time  and 
recently  created  an  office  devoted  to  finding  new  investment  options 
for  its  large  currency  reserves.44  A  strong  Chinese  movement  away  from 
the  dollar  could  raise  the  cost  of  financing  the  considerable  US  debt 
precipitously  and  create  intense  pressure  to  scale  back  spending  on  other 
priorities  such  as  national  security.  Although  this  would  clearly  decrease 
the  value  of  China’s  remaining  dollar  reserves,  there  are  few  better  ways 
to  undermine  the  long-term  prospects  of  US  hegemony  that  are  more 
consistent  with  the  tactics  advocated  by  Sun  Tzu. 
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The  2010  Chinese  embargo  of  rare  earth  minerals  to  Japan — over  a 
maritime  dispute — provides  a  small  preview  of  what  future  economic 
conflict  may  entail.45  China  controls  a  high  percentage  of  rare  earth  ele¬ 
ments  widely  used  in  high-technology  industries  and  national  defense. 
A  full  embargo  would  not  be  necessary;  China  could  simply  reduce 
availability  while  citing  brisk  internal  demand  and  limited  production. 
This  tactic  has  the  potential  benefit  of  weakening  the  United  States  both 
economically  and  militarily. 

Finally,  China  could  weaken  US  hegemony  through  gradually  pursuing 
increasingly  extensive  high-technology  partnerships  with  EU  countries 
and  Japan.  The  PRC  is  already  the  most  prolific  exporter  to  both  the  EU 
and  Japan,  offering  reason  to  believe  these  countries  could  eventually 
judge  such  arrangements  as  better  serving  their  economic  interests  than 
close  relations  with  the  United  States.46  While  China  would  bring  in¬ 
creasing  scientific  talent  to  any  potential  partnership,  the  United  States 
could  be  effectively  marginalized  in  some  developing  industries.  Cur¬ 
rently,  there  are  significant  barriers  to  technology  transfers  with  military 
applications,  but  this  could  easily  change  as  China’s  economic  impor¬ 
tance  to  these  countries  intensifies. 

US  Options 

If  the  United  States  desires  to  prevent  China  from  viewing  such  eco¬ 
nomic  tactics  as  an  opportunity,  it  would  be  well  advised  to  strengthen 
its  long-term  fiscal  position,  pursue  additional  sources  of  rare  earth  min¬ 
erals,  and  eschew  protectionist  policies.47  It  will  not  be  easy  to  deter 
China  from  seeing  the  US  economic  malaise  as  a  strategic  opportunity 
to  expand  its  own  influence.  Thus,  restoring  US  vitality  and  leadership 
in  the  global  economy  is  vital  if  the  United  States  desires  to  remain  rel¬ 
evant  and  the  primary  nation  of  influence.  Simply  relying  on  globaliza¬ 
tion  as  a  mechanism  to  prevent  conflict  is  insufficient  and  offers  short 
shrift  to  the  wealth  of  historical  evidence  supporting  the  prospects  for 
conflict  advanced  by  Mearsheimer  and  other  offense-based  realists. 

Activities  in  Cyberspace 

China’s  rapid  rise  as  an  economic  power  is  in  part  the  result  of  effec¬ 
tive  economic  reforms  but  also  of  its  use  of  cyberspace  to  conduct  wide¬ 
spread  state-sponsored  espionage  against  governmental  and  industrial 
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targets  to  “catch  up”  with  advanced  nations.48  Extensively  exploiting  the 
newest  domain  of  operations  is  consistent  with  Chinese  strategic  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  operational  approach  advocated  by  Sun  Tzu  and  employed 
in  more  recent  Chinese  military  history.  Such  behavior  is  exemplified 
by  Google’s  2010  “exit”  from  China,  which  was  the  result  of  Chinese 
efforts  to  expropriate  intellectual  property.  Recent  information  about 
China’s  rapidly  expanding  use  of  the  Internet  suggests  that  residents  of 
the  PRC’s  60  largest  cities  spend  70  percent  of  their  leisure  time  online, 
some  actively  engaged  in  attempts  to  exfiltrate  corporate  and  govern¬ 
ment  information  from  the  United  States.49  The  People’s  Liberation 
Army  (PLA)  is  also  developing  what  is  likely  to  be  the  largest  cyber  force 
focused  on  offensive  operations  within  any  military.50 

Whether  such  activities  are  state-sponsored  or  not,  China  is  prov¬ 
ing  unwilling  to  undertake  efforts  to  stop  them.  Until  2013,  cyberspace 
proved  to  be  a  relatively  risk-free  domain  with  many  opportunities  for 
the  PRC  to  expand  its  economic  development  and  create  a  global  mili¬ 
tary  advantage.  However,  the  release  of  the  Obama  administration’s  in¬ 
tellectual  property  protection  strategy  suggests  the  US  government  is 
beginning  to  develop  strategies  to  impose  penalties  on  countries  that 
use  cyberspace  for  such  theft.51  These  policies  will  increase  the  prospects 
for  cooperation  in  cyberspace  to  create  a  secure  environment  through 
which  commercial  and  intellectual  transactions  can  take  place  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  trust.52  It  is  here — perhaps  even  more  than  in  the  areas  of 
economic  activity  and  military  modernization — that  the  United  States 
can,  by  observing  Chinese  behavior,  develop  an  accurate  sense  of  the 
Chinese-US  relationship. 

Cooperation 

A  variety  of  cyber  cooperation  options  can  serve  as  indicators  of  the 
direction  the  Chinese-US  relationship  is  moving.  Developing  coopera¬ 
tion  with  China  on  cyber  issues  is  necessary — but  from  a  position  of 
strength.  Recent  studies  have  concluded  that  intense  international  pres¬ 
sure  prompted  the  PRC  to  escalate  efforts  to  curb  doping  in  sports, 
suggesting  that  similar  efforts  to  prevent  malicious  hacking  might  en¬ 
courage  Chinese  compliance  with  emerging  international  cyber  security 
rules  and  norms.53  In  short,  if  the  United  States  wishes  to  eliminate 
opportunities  for  the  PRC  to  exploit  cyberspace,  it  must  cooperate  with 
the  Chinese  government  on  cyber  issues. 
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Congressional  testimony  by  Larry  Wortzel,  a  member  of  the  US- 
China  Economic  and  Security  Review  Commission,  also  makes  clear 
that  cooperation  in  cyberspace  is  possible,  as  evidenced  by  supportive 
activities  for  specific  law  enforcement  purposes.  Wortzel  told  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  “In  some  areas  of  cyber-crime,  such  as 
credit  card  theft  rings  and  the  theft  of  banking  information,  China’s 
law  enforcement  services  have  cooperated  with  the  United  States.”54 
Chinese  authorities  have  criminalized  malicious  hacking  and  jailed  cul¬ 
prits  found  guilty  of  creating  damage  through  illegal  actions  involving 
intrusions  into  computer  systems  and  networks.  China’s  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  have  also  cooperated  with  their  US  counterparts.55  This 
common  approach  to  dealing  with  cyber  crime  can  pave  the  way  for 
serious  bilateral  discussions  and  negotiations  on  approaches  for  building 
a  strong  code  of  conduct  dealing  with  criminality  in  cyberspace.  Com¬ 
mon  ground  exists  for  bilateral  discussions  and,  ultimately,  negotiations 
about  cooperation  on  cyber  security.  Finally,  several  leading  members  of 
Congress  recognize  that  Chinese-US  cooperation  in  cyber  security  needs 
to  encompass  both  military  and  nonmilitary  aspects  of  cyberspace. 

With  President  Obama  and  President  Xi  having  most  recently  met  in 
California  7-8  June  2013  to  discuss,  among  other  issues,  China’s  aggres¬ 
sive  cyber  espionage,56  China’s  opportunity  to  make  tangible  progress 
toward  cyber  cooperation  will  be  evident  in  the  months  and  years  to 
come.57  In  previous  meetings,  the  two  presidents  had  agreed  to  create 
a  high-level  working  group  to  address  cyber  issues.  Examples  of  greater 
cyber  cooperation  would  include  a  reduction  in  attempted  intrusions 
originating  from  the  PRC  which  target  intellectual  property,  improved 
and  timely  sharing  of  information  between  Chinese  and  US  computer 
emergency  response  teams,  and  enhanced  law  enforcement  activities 
when  cyber  crimes  occur. 

Conflict 

With  the  release  of  the  Mandiant  report,  Exposing  One  of  Chinas  Es¬ 
pionage  Units,  in  early  2013,  the  world  received  insight  into  China’s  cur¬ 
rent  cyber  activities.58  As  the  report  alleged,  the  PLA  is  actively  engaged 
in  cyber-espionage  activities  that  target  private  sector  networks.  For 
most  of  the  past  decade,  this  was  assumed  to  be  the  case  for  a  number  of 
intrusions  not  just  against  the  United  States,  but  our  allies  worldwide.59 
While  alarming,  Chinese  hackers  have  shown  considerable  restraint  in 
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their  use  of  cyberspace — limiting  their  activities  to  espionage  as  opposed 
to  destructive  attacks.  However,  the  PLA  is  focused  on  developing  “in- 
formationized  warfare,”  which  should  give  US  decision  makers  cause  for 
serious  concern.60  A  refusal  by  the  Chinese  government  to  control  state- 
sponsored  cyber  espionage  will  serve  as  a  clear  indication  of  how  China’s 
leadership  views  the  United  States — with  a  lack  of  cooperation  indicat¬ 
ing  it  views  the  United  States  as  a  weakening  power.  To  demonstrate  its 
resolve  on  the  cyber  front,  the  United  States  should  create  a  coalition  of 
Chinese  hacking  victims  to  clearly  indicate  that  this  behavior  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  world.  The  PRC’s  response  to  such  action  would  also 
serve  as  an  indicator  of  intent. 

If  China  ignores  US  overtures  such  as  those  described  above,  this  will 
serve  as  a  clear  signal  it  does  not  view  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
as  necessary  to  advance  its  core  interests.  Indeed,  the  ratcheting  up  of 
Chinese  cyber  espionage  activities  since  the  onset  of  track-two  initia¬ 
tives  could  indicate  China’s  intentions  to  continue  such  actions  until 
a  US  strategy  is  implemented  that  either  offers  incentives  to  cease  or 
makes  it  more  painful  for  China  to  conduct  cyber  espionage.61  Both 
the  Mandiant  and  Defense  Science  Board  reports  would  suggest  such 
a  need.  Given  its  perception  of  US  weakness  in  cyberspace,  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  China  has  employed  an  aggressive  cyber-espionage 
strategy,  all  while  feigning  innocence — an  approach  advocated  by  Sun 
Tzu.  Absent  a  marked  decline  in  Chinese  cyber  espionage,  US  leaders  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors  should  attribute  the  failure  of  cooperative 
efforts  to  a  perception  by  China’s  civil  and  military  leadership  that  the 
United  States  is  a  declining  power  without  sufficient  will  and  capability 
to  prevent  malicious  activities  in  cyberspace.  Should  China  refuse  to 
cooperate,  this  would  serve  as  an  indicator  of  developing  conflict  on  an 
issue  that  ranks  among  US  vital  interests. 

China  can  also  interfere  with  US  cyberspace  lines  of  communication 
(LOC).  While  closing  sea  and  air  LOCs  to  commercial  traffic  would 
clearly  be  seen  as  antagonistic  and  cause  a  loss  of  global  goodwill,  cyber 
attacks  aimed  at  commercial  interests  (LOCs)  can  serve  much  the  same 
purpose  without  arousing  the  same  ire  from  the  international  commu¬ 
nity.  Furthermore,  targeted  hacking  of  national  security  information 
systems  can  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  key  technologies  with  military 
applications.  China’s  use  of  hacking  to  steal  technologies  has  received 
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veiled  mention  in  the  DoD’s  annual  report  to  Congress  on  develop¬ 
ments  involving  the  Chinese  military.62 

Secretary  of  State  John  Kerry’s  April  2013  visit  to  Beijing  was  an  early 
sign  of  what  was  hoped  would  be  a  bilateral  thaw  after  a  series  of  inten¬ 
sifying  disagreements  surrounding  US  weapon  transfers  to  Taiwan,  UN 
sanctions  on  Iran,  and  the  US  Internet  freedom  agenda.63  Kerry’s  visit 
was  less  successful  than  desired  as  it  did  little  to  slow  China’s  cyber¬ 
espionage  efforts,  lending  credence  to  Brad  DeLong’s  suggestion  that 
the  balance  of  influence  in  Chinese-US  relations  has  changed  dramati¬ 
cally  due  to  fundamental  economic  factors.  Clearly,  there  will  be  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  this  bilateral  relationship,  with  the  most  recent  “downs”  linked 
to  continued  Chinese  support  for  pervasive  PLA-sponsored  industrial 
espionage  and  China’s  growing  assertiveness  in  the  South  China  Sea.64 

US  Options 

Although  the  United  States  has  been  the  technological  pioneer  in 
cyberspace,  China  is  proving  itself  a  pioneer  in  strategic  thinking.  One 
Chinese  military  theorist  stated  that  “in  confrontations  on  the  future 
battlefield,  what  is  scarier  than  inferior  technology  is  inferior  think¬ 
ing.”65  The  United  States  has  focused  on  using  technology  to  resolve 
issues  without  strategically  thinking  whether  the  technology  is  the  right 
fit  for  the  problem  at  hand.66  Thus,  without  formal  US  strategies  for 
managing  this  behavior,  China  will  continue  its  widespread  cyber  espio¬ 
nage.  This  point  cannot  be  underscored  enough.  Because  the  United 
States  lacks  a  strategy  for  deterring  or  defeating  actors  undertaking  mali¬ 
cious  cyber  activities,  there  is  little  reason  for  China  to  cease  malicious 
cyber  activities  that  have  led  to  the  theft  of  an  estimated  $4  trillion  in 
intellectual  property.67  For  the  United  States,  the  only  viable  option  is 
creating  and  implementing  a  cyber  strategy  that  effectively  protects  the 
public  and  private  sectors  from  cyber  crime,  cyber  espionage,  and  cyber  at¬ 
tack.  Given  the  latent  capabilities  possessed  by  the  United  States,  there  is 
little  doubt — particularly  if  Johnston  is  correct  about  Chinese  strategic 
culture — that  the  PRC’s  behavior  in  cyberspace  can  be  pushed  toward 
international  norms. 

Gen  Joseph  Ralston,  USAF,  retired,  former  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  makes  a  compelling  case  for  the  long-term  benefits  of  build¬ 
ing  trust  with  China  through  military-to-military  contacts.68  A  similar 
argument  can  be  constructed  for  building  trust  with  China  regarding  the 
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areas  of  computer  security  and  critical  infrastructure  protection.69  VADM 
Mike  McConnell,  USN,  retired,  suggests  Chinese-US  cooperation  would 
help  “clean  up”  malevolent  cyber  activity  and  minimize  hostile  intrusions 
and  disruptions  caused  by  hacking  and  cyber  crime.70  Additionally,  the 
East-West  Institute  has  undertaken  several  track- two  diplomatic  initiatives 
to  build  trust.  Secretary  of  State  Kerry  announced  while  in  Beijing  in 
April  a  formal  initiative  to  begin  building  a  foundation  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  PRC.  Kerry  said  in  his  statement, 

We  will  create  an  immediate  working  group  because  cyber  security  affects  every¬ 
body.  It  affects  airplanes  in  the  sky,  trains  on  their  tracks.  It  affects  the  flow  of 
water  through  dams.  It  affects  transportation  networks,  power  plants.  It  affects 
the  financial  sector,  banks,  and  financial  transactions.  Every  aspect  of  nations 
in  modern  times  are  affected  by  use  of  cyber  networking,  and  obviously  all  of 
us,  every  nation,  has  an  interest  in  protecting  its  people,  protecting  its  rights, 
protecting  its  infrastructure.  And  so  we  are  going  to  work  immediately  on  an 
accelerated  basis  on  cyber.71 

If  the  Chinese  leadership’s  public  statements  are  sincere,  this  is  a  positive 
step  in  the  US-China  relationship  in  cyberspace. 

Chinese  Military  Technology 

China’s  acquisition  and  development  of  advanced  military  technology 
also  offers  significant  insight  into  the  likely  direction  of  the  Chinese-US 
relationship  and  will  ultimately  prove  central  to  any  conflict  that  might 
occur.  Thus,  it  was  selected  as  the  third  variable.  The  military  technolo¬ 
gies  China  pursues  over  the  coming  decades  should  indicate  whether  it 
perceives  the  United  States  as  a  friend  or  a  clear  military  threat  and  the 
steps  it  will  take  to  deter  or  defeat  the  US  military.72  Unsurprisingly, 
China’s  military  is  likely  to  continue  focusing  on  the  defense  of  the 
PRC’s  core  interests  in  the  South  China  Sea,  preventing  Taiwanese  in¬ 
dependence,  and  building  a  military  capable  of  defending  the  country’s 
advancements.73  For  the  United  States,  understanding  PLA  capabilities, 
PRC  leadership  objectives,  and  Chinese  strategic  culture  may  enable  it 
to  deter  the  PRC  from  acting  counter  to  US  interests  while  supporting 
China’s  peaceful  rise. 
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Cooperation 

While  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (Navy,  Air  Force,  Second  Artillery 
Corps)  is  in  the  midst  of  an  impressive  modernization  program,  whether 
capability  improvements  will  increase  the  prospects  for  conflict  between 
the  United  States  and  China  is  uncertain.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
point  out  that  the  specific  weapons  systems  China  acquires  and  develops 
send  a  very  clear  signal  as  to  where  a  prospective  threat  might  origi¬ 
nate.  For  example,  the  acquisition  and  development  of  a  large  number 
of  anti-aircraft  carrier  missiles,  “carrier  killers,”  by  the  Second  Artillery 
Corps  or  fifth-generation  fighters  by  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  Air 
Force  (PLAAF)  signal  that  China  sees  a  threat  arising  from  a  peer  com¬ 
petitor.  On  the  other  hand,  a  PLA  focus  on  such  systems  as  military 
airlift,  sea  transport,  and  smaller  combatant  ships — all  of  which  can 
serve  a  military,  humanitarian,  or  counterpiracy  mission — sends  a  very 
different  signal.  This  specific  point  concerning  platform  acquisition  and 
modernization  also  has  cultural  importance.  The  Seven  Military  Classics 
and  Daoist  writings  place  importance  throughout  on  avoiding  direct 
confrontation,  particularly  when  facing  a  superior  adversary.  Thus,  the 
PRC’s  modernization  program  is  taking  a  form  that  appears  designed  to 
mitigate  US  strengths.  This  could  promote  cooperation  and  stability  or 
create  mistrust  which  degrades  the  Sino-US  relationship. 

Consistent  with  Chinese  strategic  culture,  the  PRC  has  shown  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  be  patient  with  regard  to  securing  core  interests.  In  the  case 
of  Taiwan,  it  has  waited  more  than  60  years  for  reunification  and  ap¬ 
pears  content  to  continue  the  ongoing  integration  process.  The  only 
indications  of  a  willingness  to  use  force  have  occurred  at  moments  when 
Taiwan  moved  toward  a  formal  declaration  of  independence.  However, 
as  Taiwan  backed  away  from  independence,  relations  with  China  re¬ 
turned  to  normal.74  Competing  claims  in  the  South  China  Sea  are  po¬ 
tential  flashpoints  between  the  PRC  and  its  neighbors,  but  China  has 
also  shown  some  willingness  to  delay  aggressively  asserting  its  territorial 
claims.  This  may  result  from  a  self-perceived  weakness  in  its  capabilities 
by  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  Navy  (PLAN)  or  a  reliance  on  patience 
and  diplomacy,  a  characteristic  of  Chinese  strategic  culture. 

In  recent  years,  the  PLAN — an  increasingly  capable  blue-water 
force — has  actively  participated  in  counterpiracy  operations,  multilateral 
exercises,  and,  along  with  the  PLAAF,  is  integrating  into  the  global  mili¬ 
tary  community.75  In  a  similar  fashion,  increased  PLA  participation  in 
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regional  multilateral  military  exercises  and  events  would  also  demonstrate  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  China  to  integrate  into  a  regional  security  arrangement. 

Increased  openness  by  the  PLA  is  another  indicator.  Where,  for  example, 
the  United  States  publishes  a  large  number  of  national,  defense,  and 
military  strategies  elaborating  US  interests  and  concerns,  China  has 
historically  remained  opaque.  The  publication  of  periodic  PLA  defense 
white  papers  over  the  last  decade  is  a  positive  development,  but  greater 
military  transparency  would  indicate  a  desire  to  cooperate.76 

Conflict 

The  positive  steps  are  offset  by  China’s  periodic  aggressive  acts,  which 
often  undermine  confidence— building  efforts.  The  ongoing  moderniza¬ 
tion  efforts  of  the  PLAAF  and  PLAN  are  particularly  concerning  for  the 
United  States  and  China’s  neighbors. 

The  regular  employment  of  ambiguity,  disinformation,  and  secrecy — 
characteristics  of  Chinese  strategic  culture — in  PRC  foreign  affairs  has 
left  the  United  States  and  countries  throughout  Asia  reticent  to  believe 
that  China’s  military  modernization  is  solely  for  defensive  purposes. 
With  good  reason,  many  nations  in  the  region  see  the  PLA  undertaking 
an  aggressive  program  of  indigenous  development  and  foreign  (Russian) 
purchases  that  is  enabling  China  to  develop  significant  anti-access  and 
area  denial  capabilities  as  well  as  the  ability  to  project  power  regionally — a 
posture  seen  as  highly  provocative  by  US  policymakers.77  The  primary 
effect  is  that  the  United  States  may  have  difficulty  projecting  power  into 
the  Asia-Pacific.78  How  China  seeks  to  advance  and  defend  its  interests 
is  causing  concern  within  the  US  military  that  conflict  may  result.79 
Given  the  PRC’s  growing  assertiveness  regarding  territorial  claims  in  the 
South  China  Sea,  it  is  also  possible  that  missteps  like  the  2001  EP-3 
incident  and  the  more  recent  confrontation  between  China  and  Japan 
over  the  disputed  Senkaku  Islands  may  lead  to  an  unexpected  military 
confrontation  between  the  two  countries.80 

While  the  potential  for  military  conflict  remains  low,  the  PLA  modern¬ 
ization  program  appears  targeted  toward  the  defeat  of  US  strategy  in 
the  region.  Thus,  many  of  China’s  acquisition  and  development  choices 
serve  as  indicators  that  the  PRC  is  preparing  for  a  conflict  with  the 
United  States.  For  example,  China  has  built  and  fielded  as  many  as 
2,000  conventional  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  and  is  working  to  in¬ 
crease  these  numbers.81  The  newest  of  these,  the  Dongfeng  31,  comes  in 
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two  variants.  It  can  be  road-mobile  and  can  carry  multiple  independent 
reentry  warheads  with  a  range  of  1 1,000  km — sufficient  to  threaten  US 
forces  operating  throughout  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Over  the  next  de¬ 
cade,  the  development  of  precise  seeker  warheads  on  these  missiles  will 
likely  result  in  an  enhancement  of  China’s  ability  to  accurately  target  ships 
and  airfields.  Should  the  Chinese  focus  on  developing  such  warheads, 
the  United  States  can  take  this  as  a  negative  indicator.  These  weapons  are 
of  particular  concern  to  the  US  military  given  the  lack  of  facility  hard¬ 
ening  and  protective  aircraft  shelters  at  target  airfields  on  Guam,  Diego 
Garcia,  and  ffawaii,  for  example.82 

Another  potential  indicator  of  the  Chinese-US  relationship’s  direction 
is  the  threat  to  ships  and  airfields  posed  by  the  indigenously  produced 
J-20  fighter,  unveiled  during  then-secretary  of  defense  Robert  Gates’ 
last  visit.83  The  J-20  is  widely  considered  a  fifth-generation  fighter,  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  the  same  class  as  the  F-22  and  F-35.84  It  appears  to  have  been 
developed  on  a  time  line  from  first  pencil-drawn  sketch  to  prototype  in 
approximately  10  years — a  much  faster  cycle  than  typically  seen  in  the 
United  States  and  perhaps,  according  to  the  Defense  Science  Board, 
aided  by  stolen  F-22  and  F-35  plans.85  Targer  than  the  F-22,  the  J-20  is 
likely  to  have  longer  range — giving  it  medium-range  strike  capability — 
posing  a  threat  to  US  airfields  and  naval  assets  closest  to  China.  Again, 
the  future  acquisition  and  deployment  of  these  aircraft  will  serve  as  an 
indicator  of  the  PRC’s  intent. 

China’s  air  defense  network,  and  the  deterrent  effect  it  provides,  is  also 
becoming  more  robust.  China  has  purchased  the  S-300  (formerly  called 
SA-20)  and  has  developed  the  HQ-19/SA-400  with  Russia.86  The  HQ-19 
has  variants  with  up  to  a  400-km  range — with  some  antistealth  capa¬ 
bility.  Russia  is  now  developing  the  S-500  and  S-1000  systems,  which 
appear  to  have  ranges  of  500  to  3,500  km.87  The  S-1000,  if  purchased  or 
indigenously  produced,  could  give  China  surface-to-air-missile  ranges 
that  exceed  the  combat  radius  of  the  newest  US  fighters,  requiring  them 
to  refuel  within  range  of  these  systems.  There  are  also  indications  that 
these  systems  are  being  specifically  designed  to  target  air-refueling  and 
airborne  early  warning  aircraft.88 

China  is  also  investing  in  a  new  and  robust  navy.  Its  first  aircraft  carrier 
is  undergoing  sea  trials  and  will  likely  be  equipped  with  helicopters,  with 
fixed-wing  aircraft  added  in  the  future.89  China  is  planning  to  build 
two  additional  carriers,  with  the  literature  suggesting  they  will  be  fully 
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operational  by  2020. 90  The  PLAN  also  continues  to  add  advanced  diesel 
attack  submarines  that  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  US  Navy  to 
operate  in  the  western  Pacific.91 

These  developments  (and  others)  are  congruent  with  China’s  stated 
policy  of  “defending”  its  core  interests,  which  it  defines  as  securing  and 
stabilizing  the  territory  of  “Greater  China”  and  securing  access  to  food 
and  energy  resources.92  Greater  China  includes  Tibet,  Taiwan,  and  the 
semiautonomous  provinces  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  as  well  as  some 
disputed  border  areas.  The  Paracel  and  Spratly  Islands,  although  not 
usually  included  in  this  definition,  are  clearly  seen  by  some  in  China  as 
Chinese  territory.93 

The  greatest  risk  of  military  escalation  emanates  from  boundary  dis¬ 
putes  within  the  South  China  Sea.  China  is  currently  involved  in  mari¬ 
time  disputes  with  Vietnam,  Brunei,  Japan,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  recent  dispute  with  the  Philippines  over  Scarborough  Shoal 
caused  tensions  to  remain  high  for  more  than  two  months.94  In  April 
2012,  Chinese  fishermen  began  fishing  in  disputed  territory  near  the 
shoal.  In  response,  the  Philippines  deployed  naval  vessels  escorted  by 
quasi-military  utility  vessels  to  the  region  to  protect  its  claim.  As  each 
side  deployed  more  vessels  and  tensions  increased,  China’s  PLA  Daily 
suggested  that  war  with  the  Philippines  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
sovereignty  over  the  Spratly  Islands.  By  24  May,  China  had  79  vessels 
arrayed  in  the  disputed  territory,  including  five  navy  combatants  and  its 
flagship  vessel.95  Shortly  thereafter,  fearful  of  the  risk  of  a  mistake  or  of 
emotions  spiraling  out  of  control,  leaders  on  both  sides  began  to  work 
deliberately  to  deescalate  tensions.96  In  future  disputes,  cooler  heads 
may  not  prevail. 

US  Options 

The  danger  for  the  United  States  is  that  it  could  be  drawn  into  a 
conflict  triggered  by  a  miscalculation  such  tensions  might  cause.  For 
example,  just  before  the  recent  dispute,  the  United  States  had  promised 
the  Philippines  it  would  come  to  its  aid  in  the  event  of  conflict.  Had 
fighting  broken  out  during  the  standoff,  the  United  States  would  have 
had  to  risk  serious  damage  to  the  Sino-US  relationship  or  renege  on  its 
commitment  to  the  Philippines. 

Should  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  declara¬ 
tion  of  conduct  (signed  by  China)  become  the  framework  for  resolving 
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South  China  Sea  disputes,  claims  in  this  area  may  have  a  path  for  resolu¬ 
tion.97  If  this  mechanism  fails,  however,  the  prospects  for  conflict  increase. 

China  claims  it  does  not  seek  global  power  status  and  that  its  current 
military-development  programs  would  limit  its  ability  to  conduct  long- 
range  force  projection  (except  in  cyberspace)  for  a  generation.  When 
pressed,  however,  Chinese  leaders  acknowledge  they  may  reach  global 
power  status  by  2030  or  sooner.  They  then  suggest  that  2030  is  too  far 
away  to  think  about  and,  at  present,  they  do  not  seek  a  global  leadership 
role.98  However,  China’s  current  modernization  programs  are  clearly  tar¬ 
geted  toward  mitigating  US  strengths  and  building  a  military  capable  of 
regional  coercion.  Because  of  this,  and  the  increasing  importance  PLA 
capabilities  play  in  the  China-US  relationship,  the  single  best  option  for 
the  United  States  may  be  to  maintain  military  superiority  across  the  air, 
sea,  space,  and  cyber  domains. 

Conclusion 

Monitoring  China’s  actions  in  these  three  vital  areas — keeping  in 
mind  the  cultural  context — will  offer  US  decision  makers  a  sense  of 
whether  the  Chinese-US  relationship  is  moving  toward  increasing  co¬ 
operation  or  conflict.  Ensuring  the  world’s  two  great  powers  do  not  go 
to  war  will  require  US  decision  makers  to  understand  Chinese  strategic 
culture  and  its  long  tradition.  Preventing  conflict  will  call  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  China  that  includes  a  deep  and  abiding  appreciation  for 
Sino  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  which  have  persisted  in  spite  of  six 
decades  of  Maoism  and  the  new  nationalism  that  is  replacing  it  as  capi¬ 
talism  leads  to  greater  prosperity. 

China  is  a  state  that  will  seek  opportunities  to  advance  its  interests 
and  restore  traditional  relationships  with  its  regional  neighbors,  and  per¬ 
haps  beyond,  all  while  attempting  to  avoid  clearly  challenging  the  inter¬ 
national  status  quo.  This  is  likely  to  mean  China  and  the  United  States 
will  compete  on  the  world  stage  for  economic  resources  and  influence 
but  will  prevent  that  competition  from  escalating  to  war.  However,  if 
Alastair  Iain  Johnston  is  correct,  preventing  conflict  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  United  States  protecting  its  interests  while  presenting  China 
with  a  natural,  cooperative  path  to  continued  prosperity. 

Historically,  great  powers  have  found  it  difficult  to  become  close 
friends.  At  the  same  time,  a  nonconfrontational  relationship  is  possible. 
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Continued  trade  and  cooperation  on  antiterror  efforts,  humanitarian 
relief,  and  antipiracy  operations  offer  a  solid  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  relations.  This  does  not,  however,  suggest  that  the  United 
States  should  not  carefully  monitor  the  Chinese-US  relationship.  Ob¬ 
serving  the  directionality  of  China’s  use  of  economic  power,  activity  in 
cyberspace,  and  military  modernization  should  give  US  policymakers 
and  military  leaders  a  sense  of  whether  China  and  the  United  States 
may  find  themselves  at  an  increasing  risk  of  turning  competition  into 
conflict.  kVftf 
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